
you ever walk around the 
water-front of a large com- 
mercial city and look 
/ ( closely at the big ocean 

i r~THr~ 7 1 steamships and sailing 
\\. yj ships moored along the 

wharves, you will notice 
that many of them have a 
white circle and a lot of white 
lines marked on their sides close to the water, 
almost as if some bad boy had been chalking a 
picture there of a griddle-cake and a gridiron; 
but when you find that hundreds of ships are 
marked just the same way, those painted light 
colors having the marks in black, you know 
that those marks really mean something of im¬ 
portance in connection with the ships on which 
you see them. If you should notice more 
closely you would soon discover that all the 
ships belonging to Great Britain, even the mag¬ 
nificent passenger-steamers like the “ Lucania ” 
and “ Teutonic,” were marked with those queer 
signs, and that ships of no other nation had 
them. If you were to ask some sailor what 
the mark meant he would tell you briefly that 
it is the “ Plimsoll Mark,” and you would be no 
wiser than before; in fact, he probably would 
not know much more than that bare fact himself. 

That ugly mark, however, is the safeguard 
to hundreds of vessels on the stormy ocean, 
and to thousands of lives, and to millions of 
dollars’ worth of freight. It has only been in 
use about twenty years, only properly used for 
the last ten years, and is still adopted by only 
one great seafaring nation in all the world. 

Twenty-five years ago it was no uncommon 


thing for ships to go out to sea laden with val¬ 
uable cargo and hopeful human beings, never 
to be seen or heard of again. People on shore, 
even the owners of the cargo and relatives of 
the passengers, would take it as something they 
must be prepared to expect on account of the 
dangers of the ocean. Finally, one man deter¬ 
mined to make a study of the subject, and see 
if such terrible tragedies were really unavoid¬ 
able. He was an inflexible Englishman, named 
Plimsoll, and a member of Parliament. He 
spent day after day along the docks watching 
ships loading and unloading, coming in and 
going out; he talked with ship-owners, captains, 
and sailors. He saw ships sent to sea with 
leaky bottoms, rotten spars, and worn-out rig¬ 
ging, with rusty boilers and rattle-trap engines. 
He saw them loaded until even in the still 
waters of the harbor their upper decks were 
down to the water’s edge, and this overloading 
seemed to be the worst and most frequent fault. 
Then he went back to Parliament, and intro¬ 
duced a bill to put a mark on the sides of ships 
to show how deeply they could with safety be 
loaded. The mark suggested was a circle with 
a horizontal line through its center. When this 
horizontal line was down to the water’s edge, 
no more freight was to be put into a vessel; 
she was to be considered loaded. Immediately 
Plimsoll brought down upon himself the wrath 
of ship-owners, while everybody else laughed at 
his cranky idea; but he was not going to be 
silenced. He published a book telling all he 
had learned about the criminal overloading of 
vessels, and their wretched condition when sent 
to sea. At last he got a vague sort of an act 
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passed, giving the Board of Trade power to 
survey ships going to sea, and to stop those 
which seemed to be unseaworthy. This was in 
1873, and during the first nine months of the 
act 286 vessels were surveyed, and 256 of them 
found unseaworthy. At least one in every ten 
was found to be so dangerously overloaded 
as to be in almost a sinking condition before 
leaving the dock. Of course, this opened the 
eyes of the Board of Trade and of Parliament, 
and Plimsoirs mark became an established fea¬ 
ture on British sea-going ships; but its estab¬ 
lishment was fought against by ship-owners, 
inch by inch. It was nicknamed the “ pan¬ 
cake,” and ridiculed and treated with contempt 
in every way. Some ship-owners put the mark 
on their smoke-stacks in defiance and derision. 
Plimsoll held to his idea, however, even get¬ 
ting himself suspended from the House of Com¬ 
mons one day for being too blunt and violent 
in his plain talk upon the subject. The result 
was ‘‘The Merchant-Shipping Act of 1876,” 
making the Plimsoll Mark compulsory on all 
British sea-going vessels, and requiring its po¬ 
sition to be fixed, not by the ship-owners, but 
by the Board of Trade. 

The fight being over, and the mark estab¬ 
lished, it was gradually modified and adapted 
to suit diflferent seasons and different waters. 
A “ Load-Line Committee,” in 1885, made 
rules for determining its location, and prepared 
tables figured out to simplify the application of 
the rules. Another merchant-shipping act was 
passed in 1890, and under it the regulations 
in force to-day were made by the Board of 
Trade, and went into effect December i, 1892. 

The original Plimsoll Mark, established by 
the Act of 1876, was the disk with the horizon¬ 
tal line through its center, the upper edge of 
the horizontal line indicating the depth to 
which a vessel could be loaded for a summer 
voyage in salt water. It is placed half-way 
between the bow and stem of a ship, and at a 
height on her side determined by calculations 
based upon her length, breadth, depth, and 
tonnage. The additional lines for different sea¬ 
sons and waters came into use gradually after 
1876, and are fixed by the regulations of 1892. 

A vertical line one inch wide is marked 
twenty-one inches forward of the center of the 


disk. The load-line for fi-esh water is marked 
from the top of this line toward the stem, and 
the load-lines for different seasons are marked 
from the vertical line toward the bow. These 
lines are horizontal, one inch broad and nine 
inches long, and ships can be loaded until the 
upper edge of the proper load-line is level with 
the water; the lines being marked at the same 
height on both sides of the ship. These lines and 
marks are shown in the diagram on this page. 
The marks are not only painted, but cut or scored 
into the wood or iron of the ship’s side, so that 
if the paint is rubbed off the mark can be found. 
Initial letters are marked at the ends of the 
lines to tell for what season or condition each 
line is intended. Thus F. W. means fi-esh 
water, 1 . S. means Indian summer, S. means 
summer, W. means winter, and W. N. A. means 
winter. North Atlantic. Steamships have all 
of these marks which are suitable to the nature 
of their employment, but sailing ships, beside 
the disk, have only the marks for fresh water 
and North Atlantic winter. 
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When a British merchant ship is completed, 
or a foreign-built ship is purchased to run under 
the British flag, her builder or owner makes 
application to the Board of Trade for a “ Cer¬ 
tificate of Approval ” of the position of a load- 
line disk, and states in his application where 
the vessel’s dimensions are registered, and in 
what waters she is going to trade. The ship 
is then visited by an officer of the Board of 
Trade, who takes with him copies of the tables 
for determining the position of the disk. He then 
makes a little calculation by the official rule. 

The lines and disk are then marked on the 
ship’s side, and a certificate issued to the owner 
stating in detail their position. This certificate 
can be found firamed and hung in a conspicu¬ 
ous place on all British sea-going vessels. The 
junction of the upper deck with the ship’s side 
is usually marked on the outside of the ship by 
a white mark like the load-line marks, and the 
distance from this junction down to the center 
of the load-line disk is called the freeboard. By 
the upper deck is meant the highest deck which 
extends out to the ship’s sides in all directions. 

The summer load-line can be used in north 
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latitudes from April to September inclusive, and 
in south latitudes during the other half of the 
year. The North Atlantic winter load-line must 
be used in that ocean north of the latitude of 
Baltimore, from October to March inclusive. 
The Indian summer load-line refers to summer 
in the Indian Ocean. 

You wonder, no doubt, why no other country 
has adopted the Plimsoll Mark. At the Inter¬ 
national Marine Conference which sat in Wash¬ 
ington in 1889, a committee was appointed to 
consider the feasibility of all countries adopting 
the mark, but after carefully considering the 
subject they made a vague report to the effect 
that “ the time is not yet ripe.” In this respect, 
other nations are at least twenty years behind 
Great Britain. 

Samuel Plimsoll has dropped out of politics 
and out of public view, but to him will ever be 
given the credit and honor of saving countless 
human lives, and property beyond estimate, 
year after year till the end of time, and the day 
will come when his curious and much-ridiculed 
mark will be stamped like a great seal of safety 
upon every ship that sails the ocean. 


A LOVE-SONG —TO JOHN. 

By Laura E. Richards. 


When I think about him, I laugh, and say, 
“John, dear John!” 

The thought of him sets my heart at play — 
John, dear John! 

And as I wander along the street. 

And look at the boys and girls I meet, 

I see that there’s never a one so sweet 
As John, dear John. 

A beauty ? Hardly! His hair is red; 

His figure is like a feather-bed; 

When one of his hugs I must endure, 

I think the bears have got me, sure! 

And feel to see if my ribs are fewer — 

John, dear John! 


His boots are generally out at the toe; 
Where his mittens hide we never know; 

His pockets are full of string and crumbs. 
His fingers are every one of them thumbs. 
And he likes St. Nicholas better than sums— 
John, dear John! 

But I think’t is the love that shines in his face— 
John, dear John! 

That lends it a little of Heaven’s grace — 
John, dear John! 

And if I were offered the world, for choice 
Of something to make my heart rejoice, 

I’d choose the sound of his dear old voice— 
John, dear John! 
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